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selves. Rashleigh hoped that Foxley would persist in his
course so that they might all be captured, but at last Foxley
consented to go, and the weary travelling from crime to
crime seemed to be about to start all over again. When,
however, they had gone about a mile from the clearing, the
mad leader insisted on passing the night in a convenient
thicket, and not all the entreaties or warnings of the others
would shake him in his decision.
They set off early next morning, but had only been on
the march a few minutes when they came upon a camp of
native blacks, from whose attitude it was clear that they had
seen the white men approaching and were prepared to
attack them. The firearms of the bushrangers, however,
gave them a tremendous advantage over spears and boom-
erangs, and after a tough fight the aborigines fell back,
and the bushrangers pursued their flight. The natives,
however, stole along on their flanks and rear, flinging an
occasional spear, without, however, wounding any of their
foes.
In the afternoon the blacks seemed to weary of pursuit
and, after two hours had passed without any of them show-
ing, the bushrangers halted for the night and hurriedly
set about getting a meal ready. Scarcely had they begun to
eat when the air was suddenly filled with savage war cries
and a shower of spears and other missiles rained among
them. Rashleigh and Smith went down, but were not seri-
ously wounded. Smith and Foxley leaped up and fired their
muskets into the thicket in which the blacks were hidden.
Yells of pain told that the shots had found billets, and the
bushrangers reloaded and fired again. Foxley*s madness
seemed to have dropped from him at the approach of danger
and the excitement of action. With a grin of diabolical
satisfaction he seixed a brand from the camp fire and, calling
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